PROBLEM OF LIFE AND SRI AUROBINDO

civilised life of society modifies these and creates in him some
fresh susceptibilities for reputation, prestige, a moral and reli-
gious life and a lot more as represented in the customs and
manners of the society. But his life is no harmonious whole.
He thirsts for many 'goods' and satisfactions and strikes amongst
them a working adjustment. Some money and wealth, some
position and prestige and some religion and morals. That makes
his scheme of life and in spite of its difficulties he dares not
depart from it, because that commands the general social
approval. That scheme, on the whole, works until life gets
confronted with an unheard-of situation where convention itself
fails to afford guidance.

This average life of man possesses a compromise sort of
philosophy of its own. A vision of a single ultimate purpose,
giving meaning to the individual acts of life, is absolutely lacking.
Instead a plurality of goals which may and do conflict with one
another is implicitly accepted. The social form is the highest
ideal and the immediate needs the effective stimuli. Man thus,
though having the capacity of looking before and after,, largely
lives in the present moment. It is with reference to such a life
that Wordsworth's line "Getting and spending we lay waste
our powers" has its special force and validity.

The man awakened to an independent curiosity regarding
life will naturally act differently. The difficulties of it compel
a deep thinking on the true meanings of life. Such a man finds
himself driven from problem to problem until he feels he has
to find an answer to the question, what is ultimately real? A
conception of reality then, he expects, will give the true meaning
of human life. He will perhaps in that moment realise the
force of Tennyson's affirmation that to understand one petal of
a Hower one must know man, nature and God. Very much more
must one understand nature and God and the whole reality to
comprehend the meanings of human life.

Now what is the difficulty or the problem, presented by man
rather from the point of view of comprehensive reality? The
question is, what is exactly the place that man occupies in reality
or the relation he bears to the other terms of existence, viz.
nature and God. Is man a product of nature with no higher
destiny than that of the matter, out of which he has been
fashioned, as says, e.g.,, materialism. Or is nature loo a manifes-
tation of a universal consciousness so that man, though evolved
by nature, contains a concealed or involved Divinity in him, to
rise to which may be his real destiny? That is what the various
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